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HIGHSPOTS IN THE NEWSPAPER CODE HEARING 


publishers assembled their cohorts in Wash- 
ington to protest the child labor provisions 
proposed by the NRA for the newspaper code. 

In signing the code for this industry last February, 
President Roosevelt had expressed dissatisfaction 
with the provisions regulating the sale and delivery 
of papers by children and , 
instructed the NRA to pre- 
sent a supplementary report. 
The hearing on June 22 
which lasted from early I 
morning till nearly mid- 


QO: a very hot day last June, the newspaper 


fal 





Regret exceedingly I cannot attend hearing on code 
for daily newspaper publishers. I consider it very impor- 
tant as bearing on juvenile delinquency. It has often been 
said that some of our finest citizens have made their start 
in life through selling newspapers. In my opinion, these 
same men had sufficient character, even in their boyhood, 
to withstand the hard knocks, the temptations, and the 
bad associations that are a definite part of the life of a 
newsboy, especially in the 
metropolitan districts and the 
larger cities. These citizens 
would have risen to their emi- 
nence had they begun their 
climb up the ladder from the 


workshops of any other indus- 
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night was called to consider 
the new suggestions. In brief 














try. Recently, I had a census 
taken here in Sing Sing to 
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they would provide (1) a 
14-year age minimum for 


determine the number of in- 
mates who had sold news- 














boys and an 18-year age 











papers in their youth. The ex- 











amination showed that of the 








minimum for girls selling or 
delivering newspapers, ex- 
cept that boys of 12 now 
engaged in delivering could ) 
continue; (2) no work be- 
fore 6 a.m. for boys under 
16 years delivering papers 
and 7 a.m. for boys selling L 
papers; (3) no work after 
7 p.m. in winter or 8 p.m. in 
summer for boys under 16; 
(4) requirement of badges 
for boys under 16 to be 
issued by a state agency des- 
ignated by the U. S. Department of Labor. 

In addition to a large group of civic organizations 
which appeared in support of these proposed NRA 
standards, including the League of Women Voters, 
the National Education Association, the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, juvenile court judges and others, the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau presented the findings of a 
recent survey of the situation. Startling testimony on 
accidents to newsboys was introduced by the National 
Child Labor Committee and the following telegram 
to the Committee from Lewis E. Lawes, Warden of 
Sing Sing Prison, was read into the record: 












































2,300 men, over 69 per cent 
had done ‘so. . . . With the 
j millions unemployed today, 
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¥ ‘subsisting on relief payments, 
: there is certainly enough labor. 
#i available to the publisher at 
| wages he can afford to pay, so 
that the employment of chil- 
dren under the ages of 14 for 
boys and 18 for girls cannot 
be justified. 
The faltering testimony of 
a few newsboys, duly intro- 
duced by Elisha Hanson 
and Jerome D. Barnum, was 
more than offset by the testimony of two mothers who 
were not so enthusiastic about newspaper selling as a 
remunerative occupation for their children — espe- 
cially one who could not “understand how it is that 
my child is always paying the newspaper bill from one 
week to another and never seems to have anything for 
himself .. . he just wears out shoe leather and does 
not even make enough to buy himself another pair of 
shoes.” 
The contract which the newsboy carrier is obliged 
to sign for one Washington paper was offered in evi- 
dence, a 20-point document which, as one mother 


(Continued on page 3) 





Courtesy New York ‘Mitte 
PUBLISHER: “It’s good for a man’s character to be a 
newsboy in his youth.” 
WARDEN: “Sixty-nine per cent. of the boys here at 
Sing Singwere newsboys in their youth.” 
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A NON-PARTISAN ISSUE 


1 haga forces working for the permanent abolition 
of child labor are now marshalling their strength 
for a vigorous campaign for ratification of the Federal 
Child Labor Amendment in 1935. Despite the oft- 
repeated claim of the opponents of the Amendment, 
that they also believe in the abolition of child labor— 
but through state action—the record of progress in 
state child labor legislation during 1934 gives little 
reason to hope that the individual states are prepared 
to bring their standards up to a level even approxi- 
mating that which has been temporarily reached on 
a nation-wide basis under the codes. 


With the exception of a clause in the new Kentucky 
School Code which raises the grade requirement for 
children under 16, applying for work permits, not a 
single state raised the minimum age for employment 
or shortened the legal hours of work for children. 


On the other hand, bills to establish a 16-year age 
minimum for employment were defeated in Massa- 
chusetts, New York and Rhode Island; bills to reduce 
hours of work were defeated in Kentucky and Rhode 
Island; and in South Carolina several good bills car- 
ried over from the 1933 session were allowed to die, 
including one to reduce working hours and another to 
prohibit the employment of children under 16 in tex- 
tile mills; and an excellent new bill raising the age 
for compulsory school attendance from 14 to 16 years 
and requiring school attendance for the entire term 
instead of for 80 days only, after passing the House 
and being favorably reported in the Senate, was re- 
committed and died. 

It is clear that not even the depression with its spec- 
tacle of millions of unemployed adults can persuade 
state legislatures to curb child labor in the face of 
Jower standards in states with competing industries. 
Child labor legislation must be on a national basis as 
the codes have clearly demonstrated. 

There may be differences of opinion about other 
features of the New Deal—but (with the exception of 
the newspaper code), the child labor provisions of the 


NRA have not been criticized. All agree that children 
have no place in industry and their temporary removal 
through the codes is a step forward in American in- 
dustrial life. 


With the universal acceptance of the need for abol- 
ishing child labor, and the likewise universal accept- 
ance of the code child labor provisions as desirable, 
why can’t all political parties declare child labor a 
non-partisan issue and work together once more, as 
they did in 1924 when the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment was passed by Congress, for the ratifica- 
tion of the Amendment by the states? The Amend- 
ment alone can save the gains made during the past 
year. 


MISS ABBOTT RESIGNS 


ISS GRACE ABBOTT, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor, re- 
signed her post on July 1 to become Professor of 
Public Welfare in the School of Social Service at the 
University of Chicago and also editor of the Social 
Service Review. 


Miss Abbott has been associated with the Children’s 
Bureau since 1917 when she became Director of the 
Child Labor Division created to administer the first 
Federal Child Labor Law, and since 1921 has been its 
able Chief. Her successor has not yet been appointed. 


Miss Abbott, the National Child Labor Committee 
is glad to announce, will continue to serve as a mem- 
ber of its Board of Trustees. 


THE SAME OLD STORY 


“The ‘Visiting the Mills’ story . . . is postponed 
because David Clark [Editor of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin} found it necessary to go to Washington, 
D. C., to offer opposition to the ‘30-hour-per-week’ 
bill now being considered there. Mr. Clark, a few 
years ago, personally conducted the successful cam- 
paigns against the two Federal Child Labor Laws and 
the proposed Child Labor Amendment... .” (our 
ital.) —Southern Textile Bulletin, April 1933. 


* * * * * * 


“We have been assisting in the movement to 
acquaint people with the far-reaching effect of the 
proposed Federal Child Labor Amendment and have 
sent out a considerable amount of literature to mem- 
bers of legislatures and persons of influence. We 
understand that another publication (not a textile 
journal) has been soliciting advertising from cotton 
mills upon a claim that they are active in the fight 
against the ratification of the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment, but the truth is that they had absolutely 
nothing to do with the opposition, and we doubt if 
they even know the location of the opposition head- 
quarters.” —Southern Textile Bulletin, Aptil 1934. 
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said, is “19 points for the paper and one point for the 
boy.” Among the points in this contract which seem 
unfair to the carrier boy, many of whom are as young 
as 10 years, are the following: 

The boy is responsible for all unpaid subscriptions and 
must continue to deliver papers to subscribers no matter how 
long their subscription remains unpaid, until the newspaper 
itself cancels the subscription. 

The boy must deliver advertising matter free, solicit new 
subscriptions generally, and also when and as directed by the 
paper, instruct new carriers on the route during the life of 
the contract and at such times within 15 days after its ‘‘ter- 
mination” as the paper may designate. 

The paper may terminate the contract on 24 hours notice 
but the boy may not terminate it for 15 days. 

It seemed to be the consensus of opinion among the 
circulation managers, expressed in almost identical 
words, that boys were “no good” for newspaper dis- 
tribution after they reach the age of 14 because they 
become interested in girls and “do not like to be seen 
selling papers.” But on cross-examination this was 
usually broken down into an admission that the rate 
of pay was not sufficient to attract the older boys. 

Another highspot of the hearing was the testimony 
of Elisha Hanson, attorney for the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, who concluded his ora- 
tion with a statement that the sole interest of the 
newspapers in this question was the welfare of the boy 
and “‘the financial end of it does not concern us for 
one minute.” The hundred circulation managers who 
attended the hearing looked a little quizzical. 

Interesting too was the light thrown on the attitude 
of the press towards the Child Labor Amendment. 
One of the star speakers for the newspapers was none 
other than Mr. Charles J. Tobin, Secretary of the New 
York State Catholic Council, who has been one of the 
chief opponents of the Federal Amendment in New 
York State, and was instrumental in keeping the bill 
in Committee this year. A vigorous attack on the 
Amendment was incorporated in his speech, but was 
ruled off the record by the Administrator. On cross- 
examination Mr. Tobin was forced into the admission 
that he opposed the child labor provisions in all the 
NRA codes! The opposition is showing its true colors! 

The newspaper publishers cannot pass up any op- 
portunity to vilify the Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment and Mr. Tobin was not the only spokesman at 
the newspaper code hearing who tried to make it an 
opportunity to denounce the Amendment. 

It is this frantic opposition of the newspapers to any 
control of their cheap circulation system, built upon 
child labor, that is responsible for most of the news- 
paper opposition to the Child Labor Amendment. No 
less than 50 newspapers which supported the Amend- 
ment in 1933, before the question of code control 
arose, have turned against it editorially since then. 
The May issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD refers to the 


tactics which some of the newspapers have used in 
their organized campaign of opposition, and this has 
not been confined to states where the Amendment was 
pending. The Hartford Courant, although the Con- 
necticut Legislature was not in session this year, 
carried 19 long editorials against the Amendment be- 
tween Nov., 1933 and April, 1934. So the minds of 
the citizens of Connecticut have been poisoned well in 
advance of the 1935 session. This record is almost 
duplicated by the Indianapolis Star, though in Indi- 
ana the Amendment was not up for consideration, 
not to mention the avalanche of editorial criticism in 
states where the measure was pending. 

Full credit, however, should go to those in the 
newspaper field who have had the courage to stand 
up against the bulk of the press. J. David Stern, editor 
of the Philadelphia Record, New York Post, and 
other papers appeared at the hearing in behalf of the 
NRA provisions; Jonathan Daniels, editor of the 
Raleigh News and Observer likewise sent a telegram 
in support of the proposed standards; and Editor and 
Publisher, which has been studying both sides of the 
question for some months, came out strongly for the 
14-year age limit in the following language: 

Newspapers can get their circulation work done by chil- 
dren of 14 or older all right, all statements to the contrary 
notwithstanding. If it costs more money, so be it! Most news- 
papers are sold to the reader for much less than their worth, 
and copy prices can be raised. It would involve nothing that 
i sag publishers and circulation departments could not 
soive. 

Joining hands with the exploiters of child labor in this 
country with demonstrations in favor of a complete let-down 


of law in regard to child life, is not the way out for the Amer- 
ican press. 


The final child labor provisions of the newspaper 
code have not yet been announced. 


ONIONS—AND OTHER CROPS 


GRICULTURAL employers seem to be labor- 
ing under a deplorable misapprehension as to 
the human needs of their workers. The Nation quotes 
one of the growers in the Imperial Valley of Califor- 
nia, where the usual routine of peas after lettuce, 
melons after peas, and lettuce again after melons, was 
interrupted this year by the phenomenon of striking 
farm laborers: “These fellows have to learn that when 
we make no profits, they must be willing to work for 
even less than starvation wages.” 

A telegram sent to President Roosevelt from the 
National Economic Welfare Federation of Portland, 
Oregon, last June, stated: 

Whole families including children ranging from 4 to 16 
years, are forced into the berry fields under threat of all relief 
being suspended. Average earning power of berry pickers is 
6 cents an hour. 

The extensive use of migratory children from Penn- 
sylvania on New Jersey truck farms is an old story— 
as true today as it was 20 years ago. This summer a 
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variant appeared in the form of a complaint from reported in June that “general conditions resemble 


New Jersey that certain large farms in Pennsylvania feudalism and slavery. . . . the hours of labor are 10 
were collecting truck loads of children 8 to 14 years _ with the entire family working in many cases. . . .” 
in Trenton at 4 a.m. daily including Sundays, and Manifestations of strike-subduing violence — ma- 


carrying them into Pennsylvania to pick beans. Fol- chine gun fire, wholesale arrests, the kidnapping and 
lowing the complaint, the trucks were ordered to wait beating of a union leader, the bombing of a house, 
on the Pennsylvania side of the river and the children _ have all had their disgraceful duplication elsewhere. 
were obliged to cross the bridge on foot. But the onion growers went further and when the 

One of the worst instances of child exploitation un- prolonged strike threatened the crop, sent hundreds 
earthed for years is the case of an 11-year-old orphan _ of ragged children in “to save their onions” according 
girl in Alabama, working for a tenant farmer for her to newspaper accounts. Child strike breakers — at 
“keep.” In addition to the usual farm and household from 4 to 10 cents an hour — stirred a state-wide 
tasks, she was expected to run a cross-cut saw. In six- _ ptotest and an official investigation of the situation by 
teen months her weight went down to 45 pounds, federal authorities is now being undertaken. 
although the head of the household claimed she had The only group of agricultural child laborers for 
never been ill ‘except for spells of puniness.” She was whom the New Deal has shed a ray of hope are the 
found to have a broken arm, irregularly healed and children in the sugar beet fields. Under the sugar bill 
infected, a bruised side also infected, and a tempera- signed last May agreements drawn up under the act 
ture of 103. “I have switched her like I would my own may “regulate and limit” child labor in sugar beet 
child,” said her master, “‘and I have made her work. fields. So far, however, conditions remain unaltered. 
Do you think she should just sit in the house?” Nevertheless in this one direction the mechanism for 

Especially dramatic have been the developments in improving conditions is at least in existence, and im- 
connection with the strike of onion weeders in Hardin _ provement should be seen within the next year. 
County, Ohio —a state where the child labor law, But has the New Deal nothing to offer the children 
excellent in other respects, fails to cover agricultural who labor on onion and truck farms, in berry fields 
workers. A representative of the Toledo Labor Union and fruit orchards throughout the country? 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE THROUGH NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


Child Labor Amendment: Argument for Ratification. By Joseph P. Chamberlain, Professor of Public Law at 
Columbia University, Charles C. Burlingham, former President of the Bar Association of the City of New York, Herman 
A. Gray, Professor of Law at New York University Law School, and W. W. Gardner, Assistant in the Legislative Draft- 
ing Research Fund of Columbia University. A 33-page legal brief. Single copies 5 cents; $5 per 100. 


Also available as a reprint from the Congressional Record, June 13, 1934. Single copies free; 60 cents per 100. 


Ratify the Child Labor Amendment: A Statement by Lawyers. A 12-page leaflet on the Amendment by prominent 
lawyers. Single copies free; $2 per 100. 


The Child Labor Amendment. A 6-page lcaflet, in question-and-answer form, giving briefly important facts with 
regard to the Amendment, listing national organizations endorsing it, and containing specific suggestions for campaign 
work. Single copies free; 50 cents per 100. 


Child Labor Amendment: What It Is, What It Would Do, Who Supports It, Answers to Objections. A 20-page 
leaflet discussing various phases of the Amendment, and listing national otganizations and prominent individuals endorsing 
it. Single copies free; $3 per 100; $5 per 200; $10 per 500. 


Answer to President Butler's Criticism of the Proposed Child Labor Amendment. By William Draper Lewis, 
Director of the American Law Institute, and Edward F. Waite, Judge of the District Court, Minneapolis. A 4-page Icafict. 
Single copies free; 10 cents per dozen. 


Letter from President Roosevelt on the Federal Child Labor Amendment. [F'ree. 


“Who Wants-Child Labor and Why?” Reprinted from the New Republic, April 26, 1934. Single copies free; 50 
cents per 100. 


“Secretary Perkins Pleads for Child Labor Amendment.” By Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins in New York 
Times, Jan. 28, 1934, reprinted in Congressional Record. Single copies free; in quantity must be ordered through the U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


“Shall Americanism Remain?” By Monsignor John A. Ryan, reprinted from The Commonweal, May 25, 1934. 
Single copies free; $1 per 100. | 


“The Bugaboos of Child Labor.” By Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. Reprinted from The Country Home, 
July, 1934. Single copies free; $1 per 100. 


Poster. Shows child labor progress under NRA and urges ratification of Amendment. Price 10 cents. 


THE AMERICAN CHILD. Published monthly except July and August. Contains current information on the Amend- 
ment campaign. Sample copy free; yearly subscription, $2.00, includes all literature published during year. 
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